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been simmering, took steps at the end of 1880 to shake off the
British yoke which had been imposed upon them against their
will two years before, it was not considered that the task of
dealing with them would be an unusually difficult one. But
these bold and cunning riflemen proved to be the most formid-
able foes British arms had yet encountered in all the long tale
of our little wars, and succeeded in inflicting on us a series of
humiliating reverses which caused the British Government of
the day to think better of its first decision to assert and main-
tain at all costs its supremacy over their territory.
At the time of the insurrection the British troops in the
Transvaal, under the command of Colley, the High Commis-
sioner, numbered barely 3000 men, widely distributed in half-
a-dozen small detachments on a circle with a radius of some
loo to 150 miles round Pretoria ; all were at once invested
by the Boers, and a detachment which at the moment happened
to be moving in from Lydenburg to the capital was surprised
and destroyed. Colley, who was in Natal at the moment, at
once collected his few available troops, less than 1500 in all,
in the northern angle of the colony, preparatory to a march
to the relief of the beleaguered garrisons, but found himself
opposed by a strong enemy force entrenched on Laing's Nek,
from which he failed to dislodge it. Reinforcements arrived but
slowly, and meanwhile a hostile raid was directed against Ms
left and rear which necessitated the despatch of a column to
free his communications. This was successfully accomplished
at the combat of the Ingogo, but the losses suffered by the
British were disproportionate to the result.
The fresh troops expected by Colley had now arrived and
he determined to resume his offensive against the Boer positions
in face of him by placing a force before dawn on the crest of
Majuba Hill, which commanded their right and rear, and thus
compelling them to withdraw. The first part of this pro-
gramme was carried out as conceived, but instead of retreating
the Boers delivered a counter-attack, which drove the British
from the hill in panic rout. Colley himself was among the
long list of slain, and by the time Roberts arrived to take over
the vacant command, he found that the British Government
had decided to accept their defeat and grant to the triumphant
Boers a form of diluted self-government, which was translated
three years later into complete independence.
Such a result, arrived at in such a manner, could only bear
within itself the seeds of a future war, for while the British
army and people, as distinct from the Government, were by no
means inclined to accept it as final, it encouraged the victors in
the belief that the same policy which had gained them their